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IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS FOR 
TRAINING LEADERS , 

Nearly every church should have more than one 
mission study class, hence the leader should keep in 
mind the importance of training other leaders. 

Some classes contain members who have the ability 
to become leaders. In such cases it has been found 
profitable to give them some practice work. An inex- 
perienced person is not apt to be very edifying to the 
rest of the class on a first attempt, so the work as- 
signed had best be brief, preferably not more than five 
minutes of questioning on some part of the assignment. 
The ground to be covered must be very clearly defined, 
and sometimes a few hints as to the conclusions to be 
reached may be furnished. Suggestions on modes of 
stimulating thought in others may also be needed. 
After each exercise, a brief and kindly criticism by the 
leader may be helpful. . In no other way will the mem- 
bers learn so effectively the principles of teaching as 
by this method. In more mature classes the members 
may be asked to study a chapter and make out an as- 
signment, including an aim and a series of problems, 
and different ones may be required to conduct a dis- 
cussion on these problems. It should be remembered 
that exercises of this sort, because they furnish some 
real training, may yield greater permanent results than 
talks and discussions which at the moment are far more 
thrilling. 



THE CHALLENGE OF THE CITY 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 
Leader 

It is important that every leader procure immediately 
through the Secretary of his Mission Board or Society 
in charge of mission study, a copy of the "Mission 
Study Class Manual," which contains many helpful 
suggestions relating to the leader and to all details of 
the class organization and method. This Manual 
should be studied carefully. The "Suggestions to 
Leaders" should be read through, so that the leader 
may procure immediately all of the accessories that 
will be required in the course. It is always desirable 
that one person should have full responsibility as 
leader during the whole course, and yet some one 
should be in training as a substitute in case of the 
leader's forced absence. Among the greatest factors 
in successful leadership are a live interest in the sub- 
ject, a willingness to make thorough preparation, an 
earnest Christian purpose in the work, and a definite 
aim at securing results in lives made more devoted to 
the service of Christ through prayer, through giving, 
and through personal effort. 

Methods 

The leader should select the most helpful portion 
from the material of each chapter and adapt it to the 
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special needs of his class. It is unwise to endeavor to 
cover every paragraph of a cjiapter in a class session. 
Freedom should be exercised by every leader to follow 
the plan that is workable by him, as the material in 
these suggestions is submitted as suggestive only, and 
is not designed to stereotype his methods. Choose a 
definite aim for each lesson, select the parts of the 
chapter that will best emphasize it, and keep every- 
thing during the session — questions, discussions, as- 
signed work, accessories, or other items — in absolute, 
harmony with that aim. Questions that appeal to the 
imagination or sympathy and arouse discussion will be 
found most stimulating and fruitful. 

Personal Responsibility 

Among some leaders there is a temptation to do those 
things that will create an interest. Arousing an inter- 
est is a laudable purpose and should engage the atten- 
tion of the leader, but something more vital than mere 
interest must result from the study. If the leader has 
not stimulated the members of his class to personal 
effort to uplift the people of the city, he should feel 
alarmed regarding his work. The dominating aim of 
any leader's endeavor should be to direct the individuals 
of his class to some immediate service. This should 
constitute the burden of his preparation and prayer. 

Reference Library 

For effective work the members of each mission 
study class should have access to the Reference Library 
on The City. The nine volumes are published by the 
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Young People's Missionary Movement, and can be 
procured from the Secretary of your Mission Board or 
Society in charge of mission study, for $5.00, carriage 
extra. The references in these suggestions are chosen 
largely from the volumes in this library. Other useful 
books are indicated in "References for Advanced 
Study" at the close of each chapter. 

If reference books are not accessible there is ample 
material in each chapter of the text-book to occupy 
fully the class session. At the same time it is worth a 
united effort to have the library at the command of the 
members of the class during the course ; and frequently 
it will be possible to enlist the help of the Sunday 
school or young people's society toward the purchase 
of the library, on the condition that the books become 
their property after the class is through using them. 
In some cases public libraries and sometimes individuals 
have been induced to purchase the library. 

Special Helps 

The leader should plan to procure promptly the fol- 
lowing supplies from the Secretary of his Mission 
Board or Society in charge of mission study. 

The magazine or periodical presenting the work of 
the board or society. 

Pamphlets and leaflets relating to work in the cities, 
a sufficient supply of the latter being obtained to 
furnish each member of the class with a copy. 

Crayola (colored chalk), 10 cents per box. This is 
of a high grade, comprising eight colors, and is very 
useful in making charts, maps, mottoes, and other class 
designs. 
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A wall map will be found helpful in this study. 
Persons in the United States using the course should 
have a wall map of the United States, 5x7 feet, cloth, 
full of valuable information, prepaid, $1. Orders to be 
addressed to Department of Interior, Washington, 
B.C. 

There are important papers and discussions relating 
to the city in Charities and Commons, 105 East 226. 
Street, New York City, and the American Journal of 
Sociology, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

"A Discussion of Increase of Population" in the 
United States can be procured by addressing the 
United States Census Office, Washington, D. C. 

Illustrated Price-List, giving prices of New Testa- 
ments, or of single Gospels, for foreign peoples in their 
own tongues, such as German, French, Spanish, Italian, 
Swedish, Russian, Japanese, sent free upon application. 
Special consideration will be given study classes in 
obtaining such supplies for distribution. Address, 
American Bible Society, Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York City. 

Annual Report of the American Tract Society, ap- 
pearing in September each year, contains very helpful 
illustrations of the direct results of tract distribution 
among foreign peoples. Sent for 10 cents postage. 

Catalogues of the tracts of the Society, with separate 
catalogue for those in various languages, sent free 
upon application. Address, American Tract Society, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 

One of the most helpful features in a class is to ask 
every member to be on the lookout for articles on the 
city in the current periodicals. The importance of this 
cannot be too strongly accented. 
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First Meeting 

It is assumed that the leader has familiarized himself 
with definite instructions regarding the organization 
meeting of the class on pages ten and twelve of the 
"Mission Study Class Manual." 

After reading ^Matthew ix. 35-38, the leader should 
lead in prayer, causing the members of the class to 
feel that they are meeting to study God's work in the 
cities of the land. 

It is almost mockery to suggest that each member of 
the class should have a text-book, and yet it may ap- 
pear to some that it is not essential. However, it must 
be emphasized as one of the requirements. 

A brief explanation should be made regarding the 
author. Dr. Josiah Strong. His books have had a wide 
sale and he is recognized as one of the leading authori- 
ties on the problem of the city in the United States. 

It is supposed that the leader has read the book once 
or twice, and, perhaps, been a member of a normal 
class, before the opening meeting, hence, should be pre- 
pared to give a brief survey of the contents of each 
chapter. A bird's-eye view of the scope of the text- 
book is of importance, and can be made intensely in- 
teresting. Special attention should be g^ven to the 
illustrations and appendixes in the text-book. 

In a sympathetic manner encourage the members of 
the class, and have them understand that the class is 
intended to assist in a clearer understanding of the 
text-book and that it is for mutual help. 

Urge the iriiportance of free discussion and the 
necessity of honest expression of individual opinion in 



* The use of the Revised Version of the Scripttires is recommended. 
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every session. Growth can come to any individual 
only through the putting forth of his own effort The 
leader who monopolizes the session robs the members 
of the class. 

Something should be said about the books in the 
Reference Library. A brief characterization of each 
book is given below, to which the leader may add per- 
sonal impressions that he has received in reading them. 

Betts, The Leaven in a Great City, 

The author in this volume introduces one so intimately to the homes 
of the wage earning class that one can feel the manv disadvantages un- 
der which these people are living. Not content with the sad side of the 
picture, she sets forth in a most mteresting manner some of the uplifting 
forces at work, chief among which is the social settlement with its mul- 
tiform agencies. The book will appeal strongly to women. 

Goodnow, City Government in the United States, 

Professor Goodnow's work deals with every important phase of city 
government. It is the best and simplest work that has appeared and 
gives just the information that ordinary students of the city should i)os- 
sess. ^ Every one interested in the government of a city wiU find the 
book illtuninating. 

Riis, The Peril and the Preservation of the Home. 

These lectures contain the quintessence of Mr. Riis's experience in 
tenement -house reform work, and are aglow with the strong and infec- 
tious sympathy which these experiences have stirred in him. Mr. Riis 
writes with such familiarity and freedom that the book will prove in- 
teresting to nearly every one who picks it up. 

Spargo, The Bitter Cry of the Children, 

Mr. Spargo after careful research has placed in our hands illustrations 
and facts regarding the child labor problem that are simply astounding. 
This book will live and set at work hundreds of reformers in behalf of 
the preciotis innocents who are bearing burdens far too grievous for them. 
Every one who is interested in childhood will read this book with avidity. 

Steffens, The Shame of the Cities. 

Mr. ^ Steffens's account of corruption in the administration of the 
municipal government in a half dozen large American cities is startling. 
No one can read this book without feeling the necessity of more vigilance 
in our city ix>litics. Every one will find this volume full of interest. 

Conyngton, How to Help, 

^ A volume packed with information and suggestions for non-profes- 
sional workers among the poor. It is explicit m its directions and is a 
most valuable guide book to all who desire to know how to help. 
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Woods, Americans in Process, 

This book as a whole is a i>anorania of the process of social admixture 
and assimilation in Boston. While it is local in its treatment, yet it is 
tyi)ical of what is taking place in other cities. The book contains a 
series of essays by specialists who are familiar with conditions among 
the down-town poptilation in one city. Every one who has an interest 
in the city problem will find the book profitable reading. 

McCulloch, The Open Church for the Unchurched. 

This volume treats of the remarkable movement in British cities car- 
ried on Tinder the direction of the Wesleyan Church. It is not theory 
but fact and deals only with what has been done. That institutional 
churches and Christian social settlements are really a success is fully 
demonstrated. The book is full of living interest from cover to cover. 

Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, 

Professor Peabody deals with great problems of social duty in a manner 
that appeals to the mind of a Christian. He considers these problems 
sympathetically, calmly, and without bias, and in a most optimistic 
manner he presents their amelioration through an application of the 
teachings of Christ. Every Christian ought to read this wholesome and 
stimulating message. 

The aim of the course is, To show the importance of 
immediately capturing the city for Christ, 

1. To show the importance of the city in modern 
civilization. 

2. To show the great need for Christian uplift. 

3. To realize our obligation in personal effort to win 
the city. 

Assignment of Chapter I of the text-book. 
Aim: To realise the strategic importance of the 
city in modern civilization, 

1. Do you believe that the present tendency toward 
commercialism imperils the nation? Why? 

2. What are the causes for the rapid growth of the 
cities in population and political power? 

3. Will this movement of population toward the 
cities continue and why ? 

4. What are some of the far-reaching forces under 
the control of the modern cities ? 
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Have some one make a chart comparing the wealth 
of the United States with other countries, based on the 
following statistics: United States, $110,000,000,000; 
United Kingdom, $55,000,000,000; France, $50,000,000,- 
000; German Empire, $48,000,000,000; Russian Empire, 
$35,000,000. This *chart can be made on a sheet of 
paper with black lines allowing two inches for each 
billion. 

Have some one draw a map of your state, indicatiag 
with a star all of the cities with more than 8,000 in- 
habitants. 

Have some one enlarge chart on page 39, showing 
increase in number of the cities in the United States. 

Ask some member of the class to enlarge chart on 
page 40, showing percentage of increase of population 
in the cities of the United States. 

References for talks. Causes for the Growth of 
Cities: Goodnow, City Government in the United 
States, 9-13 ; Weber, The Growth of Cities, III. 

The leader should select the paragraphs in the diap- 
ter that contribute to his chosen aim, and ask the mem- 
bers of the class to study them carefully. The remain- 
ing paragraphs may be read over only once. 

The assignment is to be dictated or presented on 
typewritten slips. In many cases, it will probably not 
be possible to have the assignments typewritten. To 
save time, it is desirable to have tiie special assign- 
ments written on slips of paper, so that they can be 
handed to the members of the class. In making the 
assignment the leader should make some suggestions 
that will guide the class in their preparation. This 
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method will stimulate interest and assist the class in 
more intelligent preparation. 

References for talks or papers. At the end of each 
chapter in the text-book are a number of references for 
talks or papers, from which the leader may choose. It 
has seemed wise not to repeat all of them, but to select 
a few of the most important and to add some others. 
Seldom more than two talks can be used in one session 
with profit. Their value will be increased if discussed 
afterwards. In every case the leader should emphasize 
that a paper ought to contain new material not found 
in the text-book and that it must contribute to the aim 
of the session. He should also indicate the amount of 
time to be allowed for it. In addition to these refer- 
ences, the members of the class should be urged to 
watch the magazines for articles on the city. 

The questions at the end of each chapter in the text- 
book contain some requiring thought. These may be 
assigned beforehand and made very effective. 

After the assignment has been made, be certain that 
the members of the class understand it. Give an op- 
portunity to ask questions regarding it. 

Encourage the class to commence the preparation of 
the first lesson immediately, and urge the importance 
of reading the whole text-book. 

Suggest some interesting chapters in the books in the 
Reference Library. 

The denominational missionary publications should 
be announced by the leader, so that the members of the 
class may read them, and report the latest progress of 
the denominational work to the class. 

All accessories should be reduced to a minimum, so 
that the dominant purpose of the course may not be 
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sacrificed. Introduce no charts, or outside material 
that do not contribute to the aim of the session. 

For any outside work the leader should give explicit 
instructions, so that there will be no confusion. 

The leader should come to the next session with a 
definite program written out. A certain amount of 
time should be allowed for each part of the program. 
It is wise to prepare a fixed time allowance for each 
portion of the program, but the leader must g^ve him- 
self sufficient freedom to follow the interest of the class 
if it is in harmony with his aim. 

After a few short voluntary prayers, the leader 
should close with the prayer that should burden him 
continually, that the airp of the course may be realized 
by every member of the class. 

Program and Suggestions on Chapter I 

♦Motto: The growth of large cities constitutes per- 
haps the greatest of all the problems of modem 
civilization. — Mackenzie. 

Scripture. Ezekiel xxxiii. 1-9. 

Prayer. 

Assignment of Chapter II of the text-book. 

Aim : To realize the menace to state and nation in 
the disproportionate^evelopment of the modern city. 

Review Question. Is the congregation of large popu- 
lations a benefit to our civilization, and why? 

I. Give some examples of inefficient city administra- 
tion and the effect upon the city. 

^ ♦ The motto for each session should be made on a sheet of paper or a 
piece of cloth, and hung in a prominent place in the room. The mottoes 
can be made with a rubber pen or with gummed letters. The maps, 
charts, and mottoes can be used at prayer-meetings and young peoiile's 
meetings, for advertisements of what the mission study classes are doing. 
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2. Why are more intelligence and integrity required 
in the administration of a great city than in a rural 
community ? 

3. What are some of the perils that may result from 
the congregation of large numbers of aliens in our 
cities ? 

4. Debate. Resolved, That the saloons exert more 
influence in the political life of a city than the churches. 

5. What effect will the failure of city government 
have upon the state and nation? 

♦References. Bad Government in Cities: Steffens, 
The Shame of the Cities^ 2^-22^; Woods, Americans in 
Process, VI. If Steffens is used as a reference for a 
talk, it is suggested that the article on the city nearest 
your home be chosen; however, it will be much better 
if two or three members of the class are asked to pre- 
sent specific cases of corruption in your own town or 
city. 

Have some member of the class make a list of the 
departments of administration of a large city and show 
the various branches of technical knowledge that are 
demanded. 

Have some one tak^ a down-town section of six 
blocks square of the city, and make a drawing indi- 
cating the number of saloons and churches that are at 
work. 

The debate is a very effective way of discussing a 
question, but careful instructions are necessary to in- 
sure its success. It is not worth trying unless at least 
half an hour can be reserved for it. As a rule, not 



♦ It may be desirable to assign the references for talks more than one 
week in advance so as to give persons ample time to prepare. Some 
leaders h^ve found it advisable to assign them two pr three we^s ahead. 
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more than four members should be assigned to each 
side. It is very important to make sure that the point 
at issue is clearly understood by the participants. 
Suggest that the speakers on each side should consult 
together, so that arguments may not be duplicated. 
Announce that each debater will be allowed two 
minutes for the first presentation, the sides speaking 
alternately; one minute may be allowed for each de- 
bater on the second round. If the debate is used ques- 
tion three should be omitted. 

Prepared Lesson on Chapter I 

The class will derive profit from the course largely 
in proportion to the amount of exercise they obtain in 
thought and expression. In bringing out the conclu- 
sions mentioned below, let the leader strenuously avoid 
presenting the material by the lecture method. His 
main aim should be to devise means by which the class 
may think out and express these ideas for themselves. 
I. This should be an important discussion, because 
the development of commercialism in a large measure 
accounts for the rapid concentration of population in 
cities. The leader should draw clearly from the class 
the benefits that are being derived from princely gifts 
made by wealthy persons; the establishment of 
libraries, schools, hospitals, and other philanthropic 
institutions. Likewise, many religious enterprises have 
been aided by large gifts. On the other hand, some of 
the distinct abuses that have resulted from the tendency 
toward commercialism should be enumerated. These, 
as a rule, are familiar, hence do not require enumera- 
ion here. Perhaps the uppermost question should be, 
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how to direct the wise use of this enormous wealth 
that has been accumulated? Here use chart comparing 
wealth of the United States with United Kingdom, 
France, German Empire, and Russian Empire. 

2. Some of the causes for the growth of the cities 
may be briefly summarized as follows: (i) Evolution 
ol industry: man's wants have increased so that he no 
longer supplies himself, but procures his supplies from 
many sources. Take an inventory of the food placed 
on your table to prove this. (2) The factory system 
has introduced machinery and a division of labor that 
requires a large number of persons to be engaged in 
the manufacture of one article. It has also become 
evident that it costs less to build, equip and manage one 
large plant than twelve smaller ones that would pro- 
duce the same quantity of material. (3) The use of 
steam has permitted the construction of large plants 
that could not have been run by water power. 
(4) Transportation facilities have made possible the 
growth of large cities by providing means of convey- 
ance for passengers and freight. (5) Other causes for 
the growth of cities are the opportunities that a city 
offers for education, amusements, and comforts or con- 
veniences in living. Here use charts showing increase 
in the number of the cities and percentage of popula- 
tion in cities of the United States. Also use map show- 
ing all cities of over 8,000 population in your state. 

3. The movement of the population toward cities will 
continue. Here use the assigned talk on causes for the 
growth of cities. ( i ) The larger cities are a necessity 
for the wholesale distribution of products. (2) The 
tendency in manufacturing is production on a large 
scale, with enlarging and more constant markets, and 
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good facilities for transportation. (3) The grouping of 
allied and similar industries has become an important 
factor. (4) The author has treated fully the question 
of the return of the people to the soil. 

4. The cities control nearly forty per cent of the 
population ; the press of the cities is largely influencing 
the public opinion of the country; the wealth of the 
country is largely controlled in the cities; state and 
national politics are being very largely influenced by 
the cities. 

Prayer. Call for voluntary prayers, suggesting that 
we may see the importance of the city in our modem 
civilization and realize our obligation to rightly direct 
these mighty forces at work in the cities of our 
country. 

Program and Suggestions on Chapter II 

Motto: The time will come when our cities will 
strain our institutions as slavery never did. — ^Phillips. 

Scripture. Isaiah i. 21-27. 

Prayer. 

Assignment of Chapter III of the text-book. 

Aim : To realize the opportunity for the exercise of 
civic and Christian patriotism in our cities. 

Review Question. Do you believe that the political 
conditions in our cities are improving? State reasons. 

1. What distinction do you make between civic and 
Christian patriotism? 

2. Why should every citizen be interested in good 
city government? 

3. To what extent and how should pastors, rectors, 
aii4 Qther religious leaders participate in city politics ? 
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4. What plan of campaign may we as men and 
women inaugurate to improve city government? 

Have every member of the class write out four 
reasons why he should feel an interest in good city 
government 

Have every member of the class write down four 
things that he can do to aid in better city government 

References. Good Citizenship: Steffens, The Shame 
of the Cities, 3-26. Aside from this, none of the refer- 
ence books discuss this problem. However, there are 
several pamphlets available on the subject, and maga- 
zines usually contain articles of this character. Then, 
too, the chapter contains many suggestive topics for 
discussion. 

Prepared Lesson on Chapter II 

Review. Is the congregation of large populations a 
benefit to our civilization, and why? The leader should 
endeavor to get the members of the class to express 
their opinions freely regarding this question, keeping 
in the forefront the fact that in this era population 
tends to concentrate. 

1. Inefficient city administration and its effect upon 
the people. Use a talk on one of the exposures by 
Steffens, in The Shame of the Cities. If supplementary 
evidence of a similar character can be contributed by 
die members of the class, it will make the point 
stronger. As far as possible, relate this to your home 
or adjacent city. 

2. Superior intelligence required in a city adminis- 
tration. Information regarding the activities of the 
various departments of city administration should here 
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be given. To show the complexity and superior skill 
required in a city administration as compared with a 
rural community, take as an example a road in the 
country where it is a mere highway. In a city the 
demands upon it are a hundred or perhaps a thousand- 
fold simply in traffic; add to this that.it is the means 
of conveying gas, water, electricity, sewage, surface, 
elevated, and perhaps underground railways. Think of 
the expert engineering skill that is necessary. On the 
cleanliness of streets public health is dependenf. This 
is only one of several illustrations that could be given. 
In the vast sums that are expended for various pur- 
poses there are many opportunities for dishonesty and 
graft. It requires no ordinary test of genius and 
integrity to handle honestly these tremendous ex- 
penditures. 

3. Perils that may result from the congregation of a 
large number of aliens in our cities, (i) On account 
of their poverty they largely settle in the overcrowded 
tenements. (2) They are at the mercy of the political 
bosses, who usually make them American citizens 
throu^ fraud and corruption. (3) They are very apt 
to colonize, forming little foreign settlements, thus 
maintaining foreign instead of acquiring American 
customs and habits. Already over thirty of our largest 
cities in population are more foreign than native 
American. This shows the magnitude of the problem 
of immigration. Unless forces are quickly directed, our 
great cities may become a series of un-American set- 
tlements. 

4. Debate. In calling for the debate, post the order 
of speakers on a blackboard or sheet of paper, so that 
each may be ready. The leader should hold watch in 
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hand and instantly stop each speaker at the expiration 
of time. It will be well to summarize the arguments 
on the blackboard as they are presented, so that the 
debaters may avoid repetition and talk to the point. 
The leader should come prepared to argue on either 
side, in case some one may be absent. It may be that 
on their first attempt the debaters may be embarrassed 
or perfunctory. This should not deter the leader from 
assigning other debates, as the second trial will prob- 
ably show marked improvement. No arguments for 
this debate have been given, because conditions vary 
and the facts in every city are self-evident 

5. If the cities fail in their government, and the cities 
represent the majority of the population, the effect 
upon the state and nation is evident. This is not a 
chimera, because already in several states the outcome 
of a state election depends upon the result in its 
largest cities. 

Prayer. Call for several voluntary prayers. Pray 
especially that our city officials may be guided to make 
wise and honest choices. 

Program and Suggestions on Chapter III 

Motto: Your challenge is not to die for Christ, 
country, and humanity, but to live for them. — Strong, 

Scripture. Luke xi. 33-36. 

Prayer. 

AssiGNiMENT of Chapter IV of the text-book. 

Aim: To show what we may do to improve the 
environment of the people, 
i Review. Have every member of the class write a 

review, not to consume more than three minutes in 
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reading, giving the strongest impressions that have 
been made by the study thus far. 

1. What are some of the elements of tenement-house 
environment? 

2. What is the effect of this environment upon the 
people? 

3. How may these evils be removed ? 
Throughout this study, the leader should encourage 

and stimulate original investigation rather than de- 
pendence upon the material in the text-bode. 

If possible, have some one in the class visit a typical 
tenement-house section in a city, and describe the 
neighborhood. By inquiry, it may be found that some 
members of the class may have visited one of these 
sections and can give information at first-hand 

Have some one enlarge chart on page 41, showing 
the number of people affected by tenement-house condi- 
tions in New York City. If a chart can be made repre- 
senting your own city, it will be much better. 

If the class meets in a city, some one should secure 
a copy of the tenement-house laws and report on how 
faithfully they are being enforced. 

References. Evils of the Tenements: Betts, The 
Leaven in a Great City, III; Woods, Americans in 
Process, IV; Riis, The Peril and the Preservation of 
the Home, III; De Forest, The Tenement House 
Problem, Vol. I, 383-443. Improvement of Tenements : 
Betts, The Leaven in a Great City, I; Riis, The Peril 
and the Preservation of the Home, II. 

Prepared Lesson on Chapter III 

Review, Do you believe that the political conditions )^ 

of our cities are improving? State reasons. 
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1. Distinction between civic and Christian patriotism. 
Civic patriotism would include defense of country, 
using the voting privilege faithfully, beautifying the 
city through art and architecture, watching the ex- 
penditure of public funds, demanding good schools, and 
the protection of life and property. Christian pa- 
triotism would demand all of the above and enter 
heartily into the work of uplifting the social, moral, 
and religious life of the inhabitants of a city. The talk 
based on The Shame of the Cities may be used here. 

2. All citizens (both men and women) should be in- 
terested in good government because it means the pro- 
tection of health through an efficient health board, pro- 
viding pure water, good sewerage, and the proper 
removal of garbage, the education of family, the de- 
fense of home and the protection of property by an 
efficient police force. Here call for the written work 
on why a person should be interested in good city 
government 

3. The duty of pastors, rectors, et ah, should be to 
preach and teach civic righteousness. They should 
expose all sorts of municipal graft regardless of party 
affiliations, and should induce good men to enter politics 
for the good that they may do their fellow-men. The 
pulpit must impress the sacredness and solemnity of a 
Christian citizen's obligation. 

4. A plan of campaign. In a young people's society, 
it would be desirable to have a meeting on good citizen- 
ship, and distribute pamphlets on this question among 
the members. The most help will come from a discus- 
sion of the written work on how to aid in better city 
government. 

Prayer. For open minds, clear consciences and will- 
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ing hearts that we may see the need and do our part 
toward maintaining better city government. 

Program and Suggestions on Chapter IV 

Motto: You can kill a man with a tenement as 
easily as with an ax. — Riis. 

Scripture. Luke viii. 5-15. 

Prayer. 

Assignment of Chapter V of the text-book. 

Aim : To realize the evil effect of the city upon the 
physical, social, and religious life of the people. 

Review Question. How would your physical en- 
vironment have differed if you had been brought up in 
a down-town section of the city? 

1. What are the perils of home life in the down-town 
section ? 

2. What would be your social relations as a young 
man or young woman in a down-town section of the 
city? 

3. As a young man, what would be your political 
ideals in a down-town section of the city? 

4. If you were a foreigner, what would be your atti- 
tude toward the down-town churches? 

Ask some one to impersonate the life story of a 
young woman who was brought up in a tenement- 
house section. This should cover some of the following 
details : A vivid picture of the home and surroundings 
at birth, the occupation of the father and mother, early 
childhood, companions and amusements, emphasizing 
especially child life, education and church life, social 
life as a young woman, courtship, marriage, and re- 
moval from the district to a better section. Some one 
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who has a good imagination and who has acquaintance 
with this condition of life can make a valuable contri- 
bution to the class session. 

Have some one make a chart showing the principal 
nationalities in some section of your city. If you do 
not live in a city, the information may be secured in 
a neighboring city. 

Have some one secure a report of the vital health 
statistics from the Health Department, indicating the 
birth and death rates, and the general physical condi- 
tion in the tenement district 

References for talks. The Home: Riis, The Peril 
and the Preservation of the Home, I ; Effect of the City 
upon Children: Spargo, The Bitter Cry of the Chil- 
dren, I, III ; Woods, Americans in Process, X. 

Prepared Lesson on Chapter IV 

Review. Ask two persons to read their written re- 
views, and then draw from the other members of the 
class additional impressions regarding the study thus 
far. 

1. Some of the elements of tenement-house environ- 
ment. Here have the person to whom it was assigned 
give a description of a typical tenement-house section. 
This should include mention of the crowded apart- 
ments, lack of air and light, poor plumbing, inferior 
food sold in the section, lack of playgrounds for chil- 
dren, cheap pictures and unwholesome literature, the 
low theaters and many saloons, the kind of employ- 
ment in which the people engage, and the lack of 
Protestant churches and good social advantages. 

2. Effect of the environment upon the people. Call 
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accent the contrast. Sometimes we do not realize what 
others are being deprived of until we by imagination 
deprive ourselves. In this connection may be used 
health statistics. 

1. The perils of home life. This can be best illus- 
trated by a talk on Riis, The Peril and the Preservation 
of the Home, Chapter I. This talk should be followed 
by a number of pointed questions regarding the life of 
the children. Another talk on children may also be 
used. 

2. Social relations. As a young man, you would 
probably begin your social life on the street; the only 
comfortable place to go would be the saloon or theater, 
or in the summer you might go to the park. The only 
place where you could meet a young lady would be on 
the street, because the young lady's home would be too 
small to entertain company. The places of amusement 
would be the theater and similar places. Show the 
disadvantage that young people have in an endeavor 
to improve their social standing under such circum- 
stances. 

3. Political ideals. In this section of the city two 
political conditions largely prevail: one, socialism; and 
the other, graft. It is natural that the financially un- 
fortunate, as they see the splendor in which many are 
living, should conclude that an economic change must 
be made so that the poor may be better provided for. 
Believing that this can be better accomplished through 
a party organization, socialism has rallied a large fol- 
lowing which is increasing rapidly every year. Aside 
from this, many have become communists; but the 
really dangerous persons in our cities are the anarchists 
that are almost wholly an urban product. Graft as a 
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rule is associated with both of the great political parties. 
The ordinary unskilled laborer, in many cases dependent 
upon the city for employment, is surprised when he 
loses his position if his party fails to carry the election. 
Then, too, votes are bought and sold, and fraudulent 
naturalization goes on. This, in brief, is the political 
atmosphere in which a young man would ordinarily 
grow up in a down-town section. 

4. The people and the Church. Here use chart show- 
ing different nationalities. This section of the city is 
composed largely of laboring people, the majority of 
whom are foreigners. Churches are scarce in the 
down-town section, and especially Protestant places of 
worship. The aliens are nearly all Jews or Catholics. 
On coming to this country of freedom, the rabbi or 
priest loses his compulsory grip, hence the people 
naturally drift from their old affiliations and are left 
without church connection. Uninvited, they will prob- 
ably not enter a Protestant church, and in many down- 
town sections there are no Protestant churches. Under 
these circumstances, it is easy to become indifferent 
to all religious things. Here read Romans x. 11-15. 

Prayer. Call on several members of the class to pray 
that we may do all in our power to provide better 
physical, social, political, and religious surroundings 
for the people of our cities. 

Program and Suggestions on Chapter* VI 

Motto : Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even the least, ye did it unto me. — ^Matthew. 
Scripture. John xxi. 15-17. 
Prayer. 

Assignment of Chapter VH of the text-book. 
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Aim : To learn through what agencies we as Chris- 
tians may solve the problem of the city. 

Review Question. What is the ultimate aim of the 
Church in our cities? Have each person reply to this 
question in writing. Each one should write sufficient 
to occupy not more than three minutes in reading. 

1. What are some of the fundamental principles of 
Christian work? 

2. How are these fundamental Christian principles 
exemplified in the methods of the socialized church ? 

3. How are these fundamental Christian principles 
exemplified in the methods of the social settlement? 

4. How are these fundamental Christian principles 
exemplified in the city mission? 

Debate. Resolved, That the socialized church is a 
more potential agency than the Christian social settle- 
ment to realize the aim of Christianity in our cities. 
If the debate is used, questions two and three should be 
omitted. For instructions regarding a debate, the 
leader is referred to page 15. 

References. The Socialized Church: McCulloch, 
The Open Church for the Unchurched, HI, IV, VI. 
The Christian Social Settlement: McCulloch, The 
Open Church for the Unchurched, V; Betts, The 
Leaven in a Great City, V, VI; Conyngton, How to 
Help, XXVI. 

A good method is to ask two or three individuals to 
visit a socialized church and social settlement, and re- 
port the observations of such a visit to the class. This 
is better material than any talk that could be given, 
based upon a chapter in a book. 

The author has some excellent material on the effec- ^ 

tiveness of the socialized church and social settlement 
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in Appendixes A and B. These should be consulted by 
some members of the class. 

Prepared Lesson on Chapter VI 

Review. Greatest needs of down-town people and 
how they can be most effectively met. 

1. Social changes during the past century. One 
hundred years ago the population of the United States 
was ninety-seven per cent rural. For the most part the 
people provided for their own wants. Food and clothing 
were almost wholly the product of the home. There 
was scarcely a social problem. In our cities to-day, 
there is a vital interdependence that involves indi- 
viduals at every turn. The family is dependent upon 
a score of agencies for its maintenance. In factories 
and other industrial enterprises, there has arisen a 
division of labor that demands a constant social 
adjustment. 

2. The talk on the teaching of Jesus concerning the 
rich should here be used. This should be followed by 
discussion. 

3. The talk on the teaching of Jesus concerning the 
care of the poor should here be used. This should be 
followed by discussion. 

4. What is service to your fellow-men? This may 
be of three kinds. First, there is a service that may be 
rendered through prayer. This is frequently over- 
looked, as some persons become so involved in minis- 
tering to physical needs that the spiritual, which is the 
copestone, is neglected. Second, there is service that 
may be rendered through gifts. Some have not the 
ability to serve people by personal tou<;h, but may be 
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able to accumulate wealth that will enable others to 
minister. Third, there is the service that is rendered by 
personal effort. The needs that must be ministered to 
among the people in a great city are, healthful living 
accommodations; good and sufficient food; the care of 
physicians and nurses during illness; wholesome social 
surroundings; opportunities for religious worship. In 
other words, man's physical, mental, social and spiritual 
life must be adequately ministered to. 

4. How hasten the kingdom of God? The kingdom 
of God on earth means a society in which God's will is 
done as perfectly as it is in heaven; one in which our 
physical, mental, social, and spiritual natures are 
wholly subjected to His will. This can only be 
hastened by each individual doing the will/ of the 
Father, and through service, sacrifice, and the love of 
Christ, making it possible for others to do His will. 
The kingdom of God can come only through Christ. 
It is the mission of the Church, through its members, 
to establish the kingdom of God. 

Prayer. Call for voluntary prayers, that we may see 
how we may live lives of service, self-sacrifice and love 
through Jesus Christ. 

Program and Suggestions on Chapter VII 

Motto: One example is worth a thousand argu- 
ments. — Gladstone. 

Scripture. Matthew xxv. 31-46. 

Prayer. 

Assignment of Chapter VIII of the text-book. 

Aim: To learn how we may immediately capture v 

%e city for Christ. 
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Review. There should be a review of the seven 
chapters. One person should be responsible for each 
session, and should be asked to make a statement in 
two minutes, of the vital conclusions of each chapter, 
so that the whole course may be vivified in the closing 
session. 

1. What do you understand by the so-called old 
evangelism ? 

2. What conditions in our cities have caused a de- 
mand for a change in our methods of Christian work? 

3. What do you consider the most effective agencies 
that can be employed to win the city for Christ, and 
why? 

4. What may we as individuals do to immediately 
capture the city for Christ? 

References. How to Improve the Conditions Among 
the People in our Cities : Betts, The Leaven in a Great 
City, V, VI ; Conyngton, How to Help, VII-XXII. Not 
more than two of these chapters should be used. If 
some first-hand information can be procured of what 
has been done to improve conditions in some section of 
your own city, it will be more valuable than a talk 
based on a book or article. 

Christian Stewardship. One of the references on 
this subject at the end of the eighth chapter in the text- 
book should be used. 

Some neighborhood in the city should be selected by 
the church in which the class is meeting, and the fol- 
lowing facts obtained: the residences, names of the 
people, nationalities, religious tendencies, occupations, 
ages of children, birth places, church membership and 
attendance, Sunday-school and public school interests, 
and such other information as will assist in directing 
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the character of the work that should be done in a 
community. Perhaps the sample blank on page 42. 
will prove helpful in such an investigation. Unusual 
tact should be exercised in any plan of investigation, as 
people do not like to be investigated. This work should 
be executed under the direction of the pastor of the 
church, and should have his hearty approval and sup- 
port. 

Prepared Lesson on Chapter VII 

Review. What is the ultimate aim of the Church in 
our cities ? Here use one or two of the papers written. 

1. Fundamental principles in Christian work. The 
message of Jesus must be taught and most of all lived. 
In other words, the message must become incarnate. 
This life must be communicated to others through per- 
sonal contact. The true value of a soul must be 
realized. There must be an attitude of Christian 
brotherhood. The entire man, physical, mental, social 
and spiritual, must be saved. The plan of substitution 
must be utilized; if you deprive a man of social 
pleasure, you must supply a more wholesome one. 
To live the message of Jesus through love will demand 
service and sacrifice. 

2. The Socialized Church. Here call for the report 
of the work of a socialized church, a talk on a reference 
in one of the books indicated, or a talk on the results 
of socialized churches in Appendix A. The socialized 
church adopts as its policy the alleviation of human 
suffering and the elevation of man. To this end, it. 
locates where the people are; provides facilities for 
cleanliness; offers healthful social life, teaches cooking k 
and sewing ; furnishes good literature and night schools, 
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For other forms of activity, read carefully the varied 
work of St. Bartholomew's Parish House in chapter 
. seven of the text-book. In brief, the socialized church 
aims to help people and not to pauperize them. It will 
be observed that the proclamation of the message of 
Jesus is not minimized, and human life is touched at 
every point by ministering workers. The results of the 
socialized church proclaim its effectiveness. 

3. Christian Social Settlement. Here should be called 
the report on the observations of a visit to a social 
settlement, a talk on a reference to one of the books 
indicated, or a talk on the effectiveness of the social 
settlement in Appendix B. It may be briefly stated that 
the Christian social settlement may carry on all the 
work of a socialized church, but has not the advantage 
of tying people so closely to a church. On the other 
hand, it has the advantage of getting a grip on many 
people who would not frequent a church. 

4. City Mission. The mission has the tremendous 
burden of dealing with individuals, largely men who 
are "down and out." In other words, the lowest class 
of debauched persons. In its work it provides shelter, 
clothing, employment, and some social advantages, 
especially through religious services. It aims to con- 
vert the individual and then give him a chance to make 
a good start in life. 

5. Debate. Material for this will be found under 
questions two and three above, which are to be omitted 
if the debate is used. Instructions on how to conduct a 
debate are found on page 20. The purpose of this de- 
bate is not to show that one of these forms of activity 

J is superior to another, but simply to bring out the 

effectiveness of both. 
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Prayer. Several voluntary prayers, that God may 
show us where we may enlist in the work of these 
agencies for the uplift of the people. 

Program and Suggestions on Chapter VIII 

Motto: This is a call for millions of money and 
thousands of missionaries to uplift multitudes of des- 
titute people. 

Scripture. Revelation xxi. 9-27. 

Prayer. 

Review. This should be as brief and yet as thorough 
as possible. 

1. Old evangelism. This is considered the method 
of using evangelists who conduct meetings, or depend- 
ing solely on the attractiveness of the church services 
to win people to follow Christ. This form of activity 
is just as necessary as it has always been, especially in 
the up-town sections of the city, but it is not sufficient 
for the g^eat multitude down-town. 

2. New conditions. Immigration has presented an 
entirely new problem: a variety of languages; people 
who have never been taught the true principles of 
Christianity; they are ignorant; live in national colo- 
nies; the slum conditions cause poverty, disease, vice 
and rob the people of home life and training. The 
concentration of large populations has precipitated 
emergencies and complex conditions that did not exist 
formerly. These conditions demand a manifold min- 
istry that is unknown in the ordinary rural community. 

3. Most effective agencies. Here should again be 
emphasized the socialized church, the social settlement, 
and the mission. These agencies may express them- 
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selves through multiform activities. Mention may 
here be made of work among seamen and men of the 
navy, carried on by missions and the Young Men's 
Christian Association; the noonday shop meetings 
among laboring men, conducted by pastors and the 
Young Men's Christian Association; the vacation 
school campaign, conducted by the Federation of 
Churches, New York. The point of this question is 
not to minimize any agency, but to reiterate the neces- 
sity of employing every helpful agency in capturing 
the city for Christ. 

4. What may we do? The leader should first call 
for a census of some neighborhood, clearly showing the 
condition and the needs of the people. Then one or 
two of the talks on how to improve conditions, based 
on one of the book references, or obtained by personal 
investigation. After this, the leader should have a talk 
on one of the references on Christian Stewardship. 
The discussion of this question should be made definite, 
so that each person in the class may reach a definite 
decision regarding the use of his money. 

Closing Suggestions: Distribute blank cards to the 
members and ask them to write on opposite sides an- 
swers, without signing the name, to these two questions : 
(i) What has this study done for me? (2) What am 
I going to do to help solve the problem ? 

Reserve time at the close for prayer, inviting every 
member to participate. 

Finally, the leader should remember that the close of 

the course is only the beginning of the enterprise. 

This course should be followed by more reading, more 

y definite prayer, increased gifts, and personal service in 

behalf of the city. 
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The leader should also bear in mind the warning 
made at the beginning of the study, that results must 
be expected from the study of this course. If in- 
creased prayer, personal service, and giving are not 
realized among the members of the class, the study may 
spell failure. 
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INCREASE OF CITIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES HAV- 
ING 8,000 INHABITANTS 
OR MORE 
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INCREASE OF CITIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES HAV- 
ING 8,000 INHABITANTS 
OR MORE 
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TOTAL POPULATION OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 3.437202 



TheTsnemeM House Population aFNewUbrk 
/b greater than the total population 
of any one of the following States: 
Georgia, lowa,Tennessee, Wisconsin. 



The followii^ is the key to the letters and figures 
shown: 

First Line— >fo., Ntxmber; St., Street; F., Front 
House; R., Rear House; P., Front Rooms; R., Rear 
Rooms; B., Basement; i a, 3, 4, 5, Floors; Rooms, 
number occupied ; I., Individuals in family. 

Second Line — Fam,, Family name; A., American; 
A., Armenian; B., Bohemian; C.. Chinese; Ca., Can- 
adian; D., Dutch; E., English; F. French; G., Ger- 
man; H., Hungarian; Ir,, Irish; It., Italian; M., 
Mexican; N., Negro; P., Polish; R., Russian; So., 
Scandinavian; Sco„ Scotch; Sp., Spanish; Sw., Swiss; 
W., Welsh; P., Protestant; H., Hebrew; C. Catholic. 
Third Line— Trade; A., Age; B., Birthplace; C. M.. 
membership; C. A., Church attendance; S. 
lay School; C. E., Christian Endeavors; G. S.. 
ar School; P. S.. Primary School; I. S., In- 
Schools; C, Clubs; B., Penny Bank. 
;h Line — F„ Father's name. 
Line — M., Mother's name 
Line— Oh., Children. 

iple check indicates the answer to the categor- 
stions. The card may be modified or adapted 
leeds of any community. 
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LIST OF MISSION BOARDS 
AND CORRESPONDENTS 

(Reyisbd to July 1, 1910) 

Inasmuch as the publishing business of the Young People's 
Missionary Movement is conducted in behalf of the Foreign 
and Home Mission Boards and Societies of the United States 
and Canada, the Movement conducts no retail business, but 
directs all orders to the Mission Boards. 

Orders for literature on foreign and home missions should 
be addressed to the secretaries representing those organiza- 
tions, who are prepared to furnish special helps to leaders of 
mlBsion study classes and to other missionary workers. 

If the address of the ^secretary of the foreign or home mis- 
sion board or society of your denomination is not included be- 
low, orders may be sent to the Young People's Missionary 
Movement, but in no case will the Movement fill orders from 
persons who belong to the Churches indicated in this list. All 
persons ordering directly from the Young People's Missionary 
Movement are required to indicate their denomination when 
ordering. 

Advent Chbistian. American Advent Mission Society, Educa- 
tional Department, Rev. Fim Murra, 160 Warren Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Associate Reformed Pbesbttbrian. Young People's Christian 
Union, Rev. R. E. Hough, Charlotte, N. C. 

Baptist (North). The Baptist Forward Movement for Mis- 
sionary Education, Rev. John M. Moore, Box 41, Boston, 
Mass. (Representing all of the Baptist missionary societies 
of the North.) 

Baptist (South). Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, Rev. T. B. Ray, 1103 Main Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. (Correspondence concerning both foreign and 
home missions.) 

Baptist (Colored). Foreign Mihsion Board of the National 
Baptist Convention, Rev. L. G. Jordan, 726 West Walnut 
Street, Louisville, Ky. 

Christian. The Mission Board of the Christian Church; For- 
eign Missions, Rev. M. T. Morrill; Home Missions, Rev. O. 
W. Powers, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

Church of the Brethren. General Mission Board of the 
Church of the Brethren, Rev. Galen B. Royer, Elgin, 111. 

Congregational. American Board of Commissioners- for For- 
eign Missions, Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

American Missionary Association, Rev. C. J. Ryder, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society, Rev, H. C. 
Herring, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Young People's Department, The Board of Home Missions 
of the Preshyterian Church in the U. S. A., Miss M. Josephine 
Petrie, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Pbbsbyterian (South). Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S., Rev. H. F. 
Williams, First National Bank Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

General Assembly's Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S., Rev. S. L*. Morris, Drawer H., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Pbotbstant Episcopal. The Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. S. A., 
Mr. John W. Wood, 281 Fourth Avenue. New York City. 

RsroRMED Chubch in America. Department of Young People's 
Work of the Missionary Boards of the Reformed Church in 
America, Mr. H. A. Kinports, 25 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City. 

Rbpokmed Church in the United States. Board of Foreign 
Missions, Reformed Church in the United States, Rev. Allen 
R. Bartholomew, Reformed Church Building, Fifteenth and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

United Brethren in Christ. Young People's Department, 
Foreign Missionary Society of the United Brethren in Christ, 
Rev. J. Edgar Knipp, 1003 U. B. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

Educational Department, Home Missionary Society of the 
United Brethren in Christ, Miss Lyda B. Wiggim, 904 U. B. 
Building, Dajrton, Ohio. 

United Evangelical. Home and Foreign Missionary Society 
of the United Evangelical Church and Board of Church Ex- 
tension, Rev. B. H. Niebel, Penbrook, Pa. 

United Presbyterian. Mission Study Department of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America, 200 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Board of Home Missions of the United Presbyterian Church 
of North America, Rev. R. A. Hutchison, 209 Ninth Street, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

CANADIAN BOARDS 

Baptist. The Foreign Mission Board of the Baptist Conven- 
tion of Ontario and Quebec, Rev. J. G. Brown, 27 Richmond 
Street, West, Toronto, Ontario. 

Church op England. The Missionary Society of the Church of 
England, Rev. L. Norman Tucker, 229 Confederation Life 
Building, Toronto, Ontario. 

Congregational. Canada Congregational Foreign Missionary 
Society, Miss Effle Jamieson, 107 Macpherson Avenue, To- 
ronto, Ontario. 

Methodist. Young People's Forward Movement Department of 
the Missionary Society of the Methodist Church, Canada, Rev. 
F. C. Stephenson, 33 Richmond Street, West, Toronto, Ontario. 

Presbttebian. Presbyterian Church in Canada, Foreign Mis- 
sion Committee, Rev. R. P. Mackay, 439 Confederation Life 
Building, Toronto, Ontarip. 
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Disciples of Christ. Foreign Christian Missionary Society, 
Rev. S. J. Corey, Box 884, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The American Christian Missionary Society, Young Peo- 
ple's Department, Grant K. Lewis, Carew Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Byanoblical Association. Missionary Society of the Evan- 
gelical Association, Rev. L. H. Seager, 1903 Wofbdland Avenue, 
S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 

BvANOEUCAii Lutheran. Board of Foreign Missions of the 
General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in N. A. 
Rev. George Drach, 1219 South Forty-sixth Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Board of Foreign Missions of the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Rev. L. B. Wolf, 21 West Sara- 
toga Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Board of Home Missions of the General Synod of the Evan- 
gelical Luthern Church, Rev. A. Stewart Hartman, 914 North 
Carrollton Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Board of Foreign Missions of the United Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the South, Rev. Robert C. 
Holland, Orangeburg, S. C. 

F&BB Baptist. General Conference of Free Baptists, Rev. Henry 
M. Ford, Hillsdale, Mich. 

FBiBin)S. American Friends Board of Foreign Missions, Rev. 
Charles Tebbetts, Richmond, Ind. 

German Evangelical. Foreign Mission Board, German Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America. Rev. E. Schmidt, 97 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, "Buffalo, N. T. 

Methodist Episcopal (North). Young People's Missionary De- 
partment of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. (Representing the Board of Foreign 
Missions and the Board of Home Missions and Church E2x- 
tension.) 

Methodist Episcopal (South). The Educational Department 
of the Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, Rev. E. H. Rawlings, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
(Correspondence concerning both foreign and home missions.) 

Methodist Protestant. Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, Rev. Fred C. Klein, 316 North 
Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Board of Home Missions of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, Rev. C. L. Queen, Adrian, Mich. 

Moravian. Northern Province. Young People's Society of For- 
eign Missions, Rev. F. W. Stengel, 70 Church Street, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Presbyterian (North). Educational Department. The Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
tJ. S. A., Dr. T. H. P. Sailer, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Sunday School Department, The Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A„ Rev. George 
H. Trull, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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